ENDS AND MEANS
was agreed that a plebiscite should be held under the auspices
of a commission, presided over by General Pershing.
But the Chileans still had no intention of allowing the
machine to work. Pershing retired in 1926 and his suc-
cessor, General Lassiter, had to declare that the commission
must be dissolved without fulfilling its mission. Finally,
in 1928, under friendly pressure from the United States,
the two countries resumed diplomatic relations (they had
been interrupted for nearly twenty years) and, in 1929,
agreed to accept the arbitration of President Hoover, who
finally settled the matter by assigning Tacna to Peru and
Arica to Chile. This international quarrel lasted for forty-
six years. From the first both sides had agreed to make
use of the machinery of peaceful change (a plebiscite and
the payment of a monetary compensation). But from the
first one of the parties refused to allow the machine to
work as it should. In the end sheer boredom took the
place of good will. The Chileans couldn't be bothered
to persist any longer in their intransigence. The machine
was permitted to function and within a few months turned
out the peaceful solution which it had been expressly
contrived to produce.
The case of the Anglo-American dispute over the
boundary between Maine and New Brunswick is very
similar to that of the more recent dispute between Chile
and Peru. After years of bickering, the arbitration of the
King of the Netherlands was accepted in 1827; but when,
in 1831, he made his award, the United States rejected it.
The dispute dragged on, becoming progressively more
acrimonious, for another eleven years. Then, growing
weary of the whole matter, both sides decided that it
was time to make a settlement. Lord Ashburtpn was sent
to Washington to negotiate with the Secretary of State,
Daniel Webster, and in a very short time the Maine
boundary and a number of other outstanding differences
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